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THE DON JUAN LEGEND IN LITERATURE. 

BY SAMUEL M. WAXMAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Although Don Juan has been for nearly three centuries the theme 
of a great mass of literature throughout Europe, and is known in some 
form or other in almost every country of the civilized world, no exhaust- 
ive criticism has been made of this interesting character, with the ex- 
ception of a treatise by the eminent Italian scholar and critic, Arturo 
Farinelli. 1 He seems to be the only man who has given the subject a 
scholarly investigation. But he himself acknowledges that he has not 
treated the legend as thoroughly as one of its importance deserves. Still, 
what little he does have to say is of very great value, although I do not 
always agree with him. In his "Cuatro Palabras sobre Don Juan" 2 
he suggests that some one take up the legend and make an exhaustive 
study of it. 

It is very curious that, although the legend had its origin in Spain, no 
Spaniard has made a critical study of the subject. Pi y Margall, Revilla, 
and Picatoste, three Spanish pseudo-critics, have written three worth- 
less unscholarly articles, which have been edited and translated into 
French by Magnabal. They attempt to prove an historical basis for the 
legend, but can offer no sound proofs ; and with their far-fetched con- 
clusions, and comparisons of Don Juan with Don Quixote and Hamlet, 
they become absurd. The bibliography of Dona Blanca de los Rios is 
very deficient. The Germans have contributed a great deal of minor 
criticism, some of which I was unable to procure, but which, according 
to Farinelli, sheds no new light on the subject. From what I have read 
of these German articles, I have noticed that their critical study is 
prejudiced by the Faust legend. They maintain that Don Juan and 
Faust have a common source. To a short article by A. Laun, entitled 
" Moliere und Tellez," I am indebted for a few historical facts ; and to 
K. Engel's incomplete bibliography in his "Don Juan Sage auf der 
Buhne," for a few bibliographical dates. 

In French, Larroumet and Latour have been very vehement in their 
opinion that Marana is the real historical name of the hero, but they have 
built up a long discussion on supposed facts which have not been proved 
to be historically true. I have been able to find nothing on the subject 
in English with the exception of a very brief article by Fitzmaurice- 
Kelley, a noted critic of Spanish literature, dealing with the musical 
renderings of the legend, to which I owe my facts on Don Juan in 

1 "Don Giovanni" in Giornale Storico delta Letteratura Italiana, vol. 27, 1896. 
1 Estudios de Erudicidn, Madrid, 1899. 
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music. In the main, then, I have recorded only the results of my own 
study on the theme, and have tried to present a history of the develop- 
ment of the legend in literature from its first appearance in Spain up to 
the present day. 1 

I. ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 

" Es un Tenorio" is an expression which is very frequently found in 
Spanish literature and vernacular, corresponding to the colloquial Eng- 
lish expression, "He's a lady-killer," or "He's a devil with the women." 
Now, who is this Don Juan Tenorio, known to every Spaniard and to 
almost every one outside of Spain ? Is he an historical person, and did 
he commit the crimes popularly attributed to him, or is he simply a 
fictitious character, the product of some author's imagination? This 
question has been answered by many critics, some asserting that a per- 
son of this name really lived in Seville at the time of Alfonso XI, whereas 
others have denied this, and maintain that no such character ever 
existed. But for the most part, critics have sided with the popular 
Spanish belief, and affirm that Don Juan was really an historical char- 
acter. 

On this point I agree with FarineHi, and do not believe in the existence 
of a Don Juan Tenorio. The Don Juan legend, in some form or other, 
may be traced in the folk-lore of all peoples of Europe, but it was in 
Spain that it was first given concrete literary expression. Much has been 
written on the close affinity of Don Juan and Faust, some critics going 
so far as to assert that there is a common source. It is true that the Don 
Juan and Faust legends became confused in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century; but if we examine carefully the first literary expressions 
of each legend, it will be plainly seen that in the inception they have no 
connection with each other. Faust is essentially a thinker, a student 
who is willing to sell himself to the devil in order to gain knowledge. 
Don Juan is an actor, the incarnate representation of the joy of living ; 
he never pauses to reflect on the morality of his deeds. Libertinism 
is the theme of the Don Juan legend, whereas in the Faust legend the 
theme is necromancy and desire for knowledge and power; libertinism 
is simply incidental. 

My chief reason for discrediting the existence of a Don Juan Tenorio 
is based on the fact that the name "Juan Tenorio" was not generally 
known before Tirso de Molina 2 wrote his famous " Burlador de Sevilla." 
True, Tenorio was a common surname in Seville; but no critic has 
proved conclusively that there really lived a libertine Juan Tenorio 
during the reign of Alfonso XI. His uncle Pedro is said to have been 

1 While this article was in press, there came to my notice a work on this subject by 
Gendarme de Bevotte, entitled " La Legende de Don Juan." 

' Pseudonym of Gabriel Tellez, a Spanish writer of the Golden Age. 
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ambassador to Naples, and his father head chamberlain to the king; 
but these names are nowhere found in the histories and chronicles of 
the times. I feel convinced that the name was simply hit upon by 
Tirso de Molina for the hero of his play. 

If there really existed at Seville a notorious libertine of that name, 
why are both Cervantes and Lope de Vega silent about him ? Although 
Cervantes had written a play, " El Rufian," whose hero bears a slight 
resemblance to Don Juan, there is absolutely nothing in it which 
might have suggested Tirso's play, as several critics have tried to prove. 
Again, although he lived a number of years at Seville, Cervantes makes 
no mention of a Don Juan ; and this omission on the part of an author 
so well-acquainted with Spanish tradition and folk-lore, is, to my mind, 
very weighty evidence for discrediting Don Juan's existence. Then is 
it possible that Lope de Vega, that "prodigy of nature," could have 
neglected a character so notorious, and one which a man of his mar- 
vellous genius could have handled so well? Yet in all the immense 
bulk of his literary production the name " Juan Tenorio " does not once 
occur. 

I am willing to admit that a libertine of Don Juan's type may have 
really lived in Seville, and perpetrated the crimes attributed to him in 
tradition ; but I am firmly convinced that the name is purely imaginary, 
and comes entirely from Tirso de Molina. He used the name " Tenorio " 
as any modern author would use a common surname for one of his 
characters. The fact that there is to-day a Tenorio family in Seville 
proves nothing. 

Another point which strengthens my argument is the fact that Juan 
de la Cueva, a Spanish author of the sixteenth century, himself a native 
of Seville, does not make Don Juan the protagonist in his play "El 
Infamador," first presented at Seville in 1581. In spite of Ticknor's 
statement to the contrary, I feel positive that Cueva was treating the 
same legend as Tirso in this play. In the first place, compare the very 
titles "Infamador" and "Burlador," both synonyms for "libertine." 
Tirso, who is known to have lived a number of years at Seville, and who 
probably heard the legend in some form or other while there, adds 
"de Sevilla" to his " Burlador." Cueva, you will remember, was a native 
of Seville, and naturally omitted the latter part of the title. This leads 
me to believe there was a local legend current in Seville of a libertine 
of Don Juan's type, who led a life of debauchery, and who was finally 
punished by God for his wickedness. If, as our critics would have us 
believe, Don Juan was an historical character, and his name and deeds 
were well known in Seville, is it credible that an author living in the same 
city would write a play with a local libertine as its hero and not give 
him the name of " Juan Tenorio" ? Since the burden of proof rests on 
the critics who believe in the existence of a Tenorio, and as they can 
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offer no conclusive evidence to prove that he really existed, we are justi- 
fied in proceeding on the assumption that the name " Don Juan Tenorio" 
was purely fictitious. 

II. EARLIEST LITERARY FORMS OF THE LEGEND. 

Juan de la Cueva was, in my opinion, the first writer to put this 
legend into literary form. His play has very little merit as a piece of 
dramatic art, yet he deserves credit for having been the first to introduce 
this popular legend into literature. In his libertine, Leucino, he was 
drawing the same character whom Tirso immortalized in his Don Juan ; 
the only difference was that Tirso's pen was the mightier of the two. 
Both Don Juan and Leucino are characters of the same type, — un- 
scrupulous and fearless reprobates, defying the powers of God and man. 
Both are visited in the end with a spiritual punishment, which in the 
popular tradition was the just reward for their crimes. 

Briefly told, here is Cueva's plot : Leucino boasts to a friend that there 
is no woman in Seville whom he cannot seduce. His friend then tells 
him of a certain chaste virgin, Eliodora, who he feels certain will not 
yield to his desires. The play then goes on to tell how Leucino tries in 
vain to conquer Eliodora. He has Venus and Morpheus on his side, 
but chaste Diana and Nemesis keep faithful watch over the girl. As 
he has never failed in an enterprise of this sort, Leucino considers his 
reputation at stake, and prepares to dishonor the girl by force. In the 
attempt the brave Eliodora kills Leucino's servant. Upon the arrival 
of the watch, the cowardly Leucino accuses her of murder. She is 
carried off to prison and is condemned to death by the magistrate; 
but just as sentence is about to be carried out, Diana comes upon the 
scene, reproaches the judge for his injustice, condemns Leucino to be 
cast into the river, and frees the innocent Eliodora. 

Throughout the play, gods and goddesses mingle freely with mortals, 
and servants and deities talk in the same noble strain. In Cueva's imagi- 
nation there is no distinction. Although the play shows no evidence of 
literary finish, still, in spite of its crudeness, it is not lacking in dramatic 
effect. The essential difference in the plot of the two plays is that in 
the " Infamador," as we have seen, only one episode is narrated, whereas 
in Tirso's play Don Juan dishonors several women before he is punished. 
The only other difference lies in the manner of punishment. 

But Tirso de Molina was the author who, with his powerful pen, 
stamped the character of the Seville libertine and gave him the name 
of "Don Juan Tenorio," in his immortal "Burlador de Sevilla y Con- 
vidado de Piedra" ("The Seville Libertine and the Stone Guest"). 
His characterization was accepted by the literary world, and Cueva's 
production either ignored or forgotten. On the ground that the "Bur- 
lador" did not appear in a later collection of Tirso's plays, several 
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scholars have doubted that Tirso really wrote this play. Although even 
Farinelli questions Tirso's authorship, I believe that Tirso, and none 
other, is the true author. The very subject would suggest an author of 
Tirso's bold outspokenness, and the powerful dramatic effect confirms 
me in this opinion. The women are Tirso's women, and there is ever 
present the fondness for intrigue which is so characteristic of this author. 
I feel convinced that if any scholarly critic would take the trouble to 
read carefully one or two of Tirso's. other plays (for instance, his "Don 
Gil de las Calzas Verdes" and "El Vergonzoso en Palacio," two very 
typical plays), and then read the "Burlador," he would agree with me 
in naming Tirso as its author. 

Here is the story of Don Juan's escapades as Tirso conceived it : At 
Naples, Don Juan, disguised as Duke Octavio, dishonors the latter's 
fiancee, Isabela, a royal duchess. On her discovery of the deception, 
Don Juan is taken prisoner by the guards of the palace, but escapes and 
flees to Spain. Near Tarragona he is shipwrecked, but succeeds in swim- 
ming ashore with his servant, Catalinon. Almost dead with fatigue, 
he is succored by a beautiful fisher-maiden, Tisbea, to whom he imme- 
diately makes protestations of love. Trusting in his promise of mar- 
riage, she yields to his desires, only to find herself dishonored and de- 
serted. In the second act he is back at Seville, where he meets an old 
friend, who praises to him the beauties of his sweetheart, Dona Ana. 
The traitorous Juan immediately takes advantage of his friend's con- 
fidence, and, disguised as the girl's lover, he has almost succeeded in 
his dishonorable attempt, when Dona Ana's father, Don Gonzalo, 
appears upon the scene. In the duel which follows, Don Gonzalo is 
killed, and Don Juan is again forced to flee. 

The following evening we find him at a rural wedding-feast, where 
he succeeds in getting the bridegroom out of the way and in seducing 
Aminta, the bride. While passing a cemetery on the outskirts of Seville 
a few days later, our hero sees an imposing statue, on which he reads, 
"Here the most loyal servant of the Lord is waiting to avenge a traitor." 
The fearless Juan then recognizes his victim, and, with his customary 
sacrilegiousness, pulls the beard of the statue, tauntingly bidding him 
to come to supper at his house that evening. Hence we get the sub- 
title, "Convidado de Piedra" ("The Stone Guest"). Not giving the 
matter a second thought, he is dumbfounded when at the appointed 
time the statue arrives. But he soon recovers himself, and upon Don 
Gonzalo's invitation to take supper in the sepulchre with him on the 
following evening, nothing daunted, he accepts. On his arrival the 
statue tells Don Juan that his hour has come, and asks for his hand. 
The contract with a supernatural being proves fatal, and Don Juan 
falls dead. Here is the climax, and here the play should end, but Tirso 
adds another scene. In the palace, Isabela, Tisbea, Ana, and Aminta 
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are all appealing to Alfonso for redress, when Catalinon bursts in, and 
dramatically describes his master's terrible doom. 

After reading both these plays, we can very easily see why Cueva's 
"Infamador" has been forgotten. Full of unnecessary characters and 
long digressions, it becomes wearisome to the reader. Tirso, on the other 
hand, infuses new life into his play. Here we find a living Don Juan, a 
bold devil-may-care villain, who, in spite of his constant crimes, can 
still hold the reader's admiration. From his own lips we get his character 
in its true light, when he boastfully declares, — 

Sevilla &. veces me llama 
El Burlador, y el mayor 
Gusto que en mi puede haber 
Es burlar una mujer 
Y dejarla sin honor. 1 

In Tirso's Don Juan there is nothing of the hypocrite or coward ; that 
was the distortion of later authors. Strange to say, Tirso's play has de- 
fied all rivalry ; and, in spite of the fact that the subject was treated again 
and again throughout Europe, " El Burlador de Sevilla" has never been 
surpassed. Even if Tirso de Molina had written nothing else, his fame 
would have been assured by this one play ; for to have given a char- 
acter to the world, to have given a name to a type, — a name which has 
actually been incorporated into the Spanish vocabulary, — is indeed a 
great glory. Spain can at least boast of two world-known characters, — 
Don Quixote and Don Juan ; yet when Don Quixote is mentioned, the 
name of Cervantes is always associated with it, but how many to-day 
connect Don Juan with Tirso de Molina ? 

Tirso may or may not have been acquainted with Cueva's play ; there 
is certainly nothing in the "Burlador" to indicate that he had seen the 
"Infamador;" but I insist again that both plays had one common 
source, a legend, current in Seville, of a libertine of the Don Juan type. 
The form of retribution brought down upon both — death brought 
about by supernatural power — is a very common element in Spanish 
tradition. In no other nation of the world, I think, does the supernat- 
ural have a stronger hold than in Spain, — a fact which brings me to 
another interesting point. I believe that Tirso, in his last act, made use 
of an entirely different legend. I refer to that of the talking statue, 
which is not at all unknown in Spanish folk-lore. Lope de Vega uses 
it in his "Dineros Son Calidad;" Becquer, a nineteenth century writer, 
uses it in his legendary story " El Beso ; " and it was not at all unnatural 
that Tirso de Molina should have utilized it to good advantage in punish- 
ing his wayward Don Juan. But I feel certain that the two legends had 
not been connected in any way before Tirso wrote his "Burlador," 
where the statue legend is skilfully incorporated to supply the manner 

1 At times they call me in Seville "The Libertine," and my greatest pleasure is to 
deceive a woman and leave her dishonored. — Burlador, Act II, Sc. 7. 
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of punishment. A strong argument in favor of this belief lies in the very 
name of the drama: "El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado de Piedra," — 
first the protagonist, the Seville libertine, and then the stone statue. If 
the play had been based upon one single legend in which Don Juan and 
the stone statue had both figured, I do not think it probable that Tirso 
would have added the latter part of the title. 

Several critics have maintained that Tirso's play was suggested by 
Lope de Vega's " Dineros Son Calidad." Even Ticknor, in his "History 
of Spanish Literature," says, "The rudiments of this character [Don 
Juan] had been first brought upon the stage by Lope de Vega in the third 
act of ' Dineros Son Calidad.' " 1 But this statement is absolutely false. 
In a collection of plays published at Barcelona in 1630, entitled " Twelve 
Plays by Lope de Vega Carpio, and Other Authors," appeared for the 
first time, as seventh in the collection, the "Burlador," giving as its 
author Tirso de Molina. On the other hand, Lope's "Dineros Son 
Calidad" did not appear until 1632, in Madrid, as the ninth play in the 
" Twenty- Fourth Part of the Plays of the Phcenix of Spain, Lope de 
Vega Carpio." In addition to this fact, which in itself makes absurd all 
discussion that Tirso borrowed from Lope, Octavio, Lope's hero, and 
Don Juan have nothing whatsoever in common, with the exception that 
both are fearless men and are not terrified by a supernatural statue. I 
might turn the tables on these critics, and say with perfect justice that 
Lope borrowed from Tirso ; but I am inclined to think that both were 
drawing from a common source in their use of this talking statue, as in 
other respects the two plays have absolutely no points of similarity. 

What leads me to believe this is the striking resemblance of the dia- 
logue in the statue scenes of both plays. Both Don Juan and Octavio 
taunt a statue, provoke it to speak. Octavio survives his adventure ; but 
in Don Juan's case the experiment proves fatal, as we have already seen. 
When Octavio clasps the hand of the King of Naples, he cries out, — 

Ay! Ay! Valgame Dios! Ay! 
Que me abrases! Suelta! Suelta! 
Muerto soy! ' 

Compare these lines with Don Juan's exclamation when he touches the 
hand of Don Gonzalo's statue : — 

Que me abraso! No me abrases 
Con tu fuego . . . 
Que me quemo, que me abraso; 
Muerto soy. 3 

1 Vol. ii, p. 324. 

» Oh! Oh! God help me! Oh! 

You are burning me, stop! stop! 

I am dead. (Act II, Sc. 4.) 

' I am burning! Don't burn me 

With your fire . . . 

I am burning, I am burning, 

1 am dead! (Burlador, Act III, Sc. 21.) 
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The idea that a cold stone statue should in both cases produce a burning 
sensation is so extraordinary, that I feel convinced that both authors 
were either drawing from the same legend of a supernatural statue, 
or that possibly Tirso's scene suggested Lope's. 

Inasmuch as another version of the play exists, some critics have 
doubted the authenticity of the "Burlador." In 1878, Manuel de la 
Revilla discovered this new version, entitled " Tan Largo me Lo Fiais," 
by Andres de Claramonte, published at Madrid in 1657. It is obviously 
not a revision of the "Burlador," nor is it possible that the "Burlador" 
is a revised edition of this play. Both have identically the same plot and 
scenes, except that in the "Tan Largo" the scenes run into one another, 
thus making a smaller number than in the "Burlador." In some parts 
the versification is identical in both plays; but where it differs, the 
thought and import still remain the same. Another difference is that in 
the "Burlador" the names of more characters are given than in the 
"Tan Largo." For instance, while the "Burlador" gives the names of 
minor characters, the " Tan Largo" leaves them out. In the former play 
the acts are called "Actos;" in the latter the older form " Jornadas" is 
used. The only essential difference in the two plays is that in the 
"Burlador" there is a long description of Lisbon in the first act. In the 
" Tan Largo " this is omitted, and at a suitable occasion in the second 
act a beautiful eulogy of Seville is substituted. 

Although I was in doubt at first as to which was the authentic version, 
after carefully reading the plays several times, I decided conclusively for 
the "Burlador." By closely comparing textual differences, I noticed 
that the "Tan Largo" was decidedly inferior in style and diction when 
it departed from the " Burlador." I believe that this Claramonte (who 
was an actor and native of Seville, which accounts for the substitution 
of a description of Seville for that of Lisbon) plagiarized Tirso's play, 
which seems to have been forgotten for a time, and published it under 
the new title, "Tan Largo Me Lo Fiais" (" Do you trust me as much as 
that?"). This is a favorite expression of Don Juan, occurring several 
times in both plays, — his ironical jeer at the women he has betrayed. 
Other critics have maintained that this play was written by Calderon, 
as his name appears on the title-page. They attempt to prove this by 
citing examples which go to show that Calderon was not so scrupulous as 
his defenders have declared in borrowing scenes from other plays. But 
in the case of a wholesale steal, as is exemplified here, I think Calderon 
was above that. 

Most critics have agreed, however, that the "Burlador" is the authen- 
tic version, although it is far from being in as accurate a state as they 
would like to have it. This is the version printed in the "Biblioteca 
Espanola," in Ochoa's "Teatro Espanol," and in an execrable edition 
of Tirso's works (Madrid, 1869). Cotarelo y Mori says that the texts of 
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both plays are corrupt as they now exist, but favors the "Burlador." 
Menendez y Pelayo follows out Cotarelo y Mori's opinion, and adds 
that the two long descriptions of cities are both spurious additions to the 
original texts. As editors have taken great liberties in their attempts to 
purge the plays of later redactions, it is a very difficult matter to decide 
a question like this without having recourse to the original editions. 

III. LATER RENDERING OF THE LEGEND. 

Translations of Tirso's "Burlador" met with immediate popularity 
throughout Europe, although it was unknown in the original. It first 
appeared in Italy, where a number of translations were made, the most 
important being that of Gilberti, published at Naples in 1652, under the 
title "II Convitato di Pietra." This translation was not an accurate one, 
and several liberties were taken with the text. The Italian theatrical 
troupes soon took it up, and, seeing its great dramatic possibilities, 
changed it stiil more to suit their own tastes. In 1667 one of these troupes 
carried the play to Paris, which at that time was regarded as the centre 
of culture of Europe. In Paris the performances of the play were received 
with unbounded enthusiasm. French playwrights and actors immediately 
became interested in Don Juan, and wrote several plays based on the 
legend, or, rather, made French versions of the corrupt Italian transla- 
tion. In 1658, Dorimond, a Parisian actor, wrote his "Festin de Pierre." 
He took " Convitato " to mean "feast," and for "Pietra" hereadPetro 
(Peter). His title therefore reads, " Peter's Feast." He obviously does 
not mean " Stone Feast," because, instead of a stone statue, he intro- 
duces the shade of the murdered man, and calls him " Dom Pierre." 
The author changed the plot somewhat to suit the popular fancy, but in 
general the play is a servile imitation of the original. The character of 
the hero has nothing in it to hold our admiration, and the grandeur 
and force of Tirso's supernatural scenes are completely lost. De Vil- 
liers' play, "Le Fils Criminel," published in 1660, is a free French 
adaptation of the Italian translation. 

Finally, so great was Don Juan's popularity that it awoke the interest 
of Moliere, and in 1665 he published a play entitled "Don Juan, ou le 
Festin de Pierre." He only partly mistranslated the Italian ; and his title 
reads, "Don Juan, or the Stone Feast." He translated "Convitato" 
incorrectly, but got "Pietra" right. Now for the first time in its history 
the name "Don Juan" appeared as the title of a play based on the 
legend. Through Moliere, Don Juan was introduced to the rest of 
Europe. Moliere, the great French author, had written a play; there- 
fore his characterization of Don Juan was universally accepted. I dare 
say that the majority of English-speaking people are acquainted with 
Don Juan only through Moliere and Byron ; but after reading Moliere's 
" Don Juan," I was greatly disappointed. From an author of his reputa- 
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tion one would expect something far better than the mediocre production 
he has written. 

Although in many respects Moliere far outshines Tirso de Molina, in 
this case Tirso has, in my opinion, outdone the great French author. 
Black as Don Juan's character already was when he left Tirso's hands, 
Moliere had to make him a hypocrite, a "Tartuffe," and a coward in 
addition ; and the world has accepted Don Juan in this light. Although 
Tirso's Don Juan is repellent from some points of view, we still can 
admire his fearlessness — there is nothing cringing about him. Also in 
his handling of the statue scenes, Moliere has failed to arouse that 
feeling of majesty and awe so well developed by Tirso. From its lack 
of finish, I think Moliere wrote the latter part of his play in great haste. 
The only redeeming features are the two characters, Elvire, Don Juan's 
wife, and his servant, Sganarelle. A master in portraying the jester, he 
has made his Sganarelle the equal of any of his comic characters. In 
Elvire he has introduced a pure, lovable wife, who tried to influence Don 
Juan to lead a better life. This was transcending Tirso, who could not 
portray a woman in a favorable light ; but, on the whole, Tirso's play is 
far in advance of Moliere's. The French writer has changed Tirso's 
plot somewhat, but in general he has followed the thread of events as 
given in the original Spanish play. 

Thomas Corneille's version, published in 1667, is, as he himself states 
in the preface, merely an arrangement in verse of Moliere's play, with a 
few slight changes; but whenever he does venture to be original, he 
spoils the effect. In 1670, Rosimond, a French actor, wrote another 
play, entitled "Le Nouveau Festin de Pierre," which is an adaptation of 
the three preceding French plays. In some places, phrases are taken 
bodily from Moliere's "Don Juan." But all these French versions, 
based on corrupt Italian translations of Tirso's play, are, as Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly aptly says, " but pale reflections of Tirso's ' Burlador.' " 

From France, Don Juan's popularity spread all over Europe. Trans- 
lations of the French plays were made in almost every language. In 
Germany several were made of Moliere's "Don Juan," and countless 
plays and novels appeared based on the legend. But the characters of 
Don Juan and Faust have been somewhat confused in the German mind ; 
and it is a very difficult matter to distinguish what is connected with 
Don Juan, and what is not. In England, Shadwell took the already 
distorted and misrepresented Don Juan, and in his "Libertine," pub- 
lished in 1676, presented one of the vilest, most inhuman wretches ever 
characterized. For gross filth, Shadwell's "Libertine" surpasses by far 
all other renderings of the legend. Full of fire, rapine, and murder, it 
would horrify the most extreme melodramatic taste. And Don Juan had 
to suffer for all this. Primarily he was an unscrupulous rake, defying all 
moral and human laws ; but he was not a highway robber, an incendiary, 
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and a cringing hypocrite. This degraded Don Juan soon became popu- 
lar among the lower classes of Europe, and, descending one degree lower 
than the melodrama, he was made the hero of puppet-shows and 
marionettes. 

In the eighteenth century, the only two renderings worthy of note were 
by Zamora in Spain and Goldoni in Italy. Since Tirso's " Burlador," 
nothing in Spanish had been written for half a century on the subject 
which had become so popular throughout Europe. While Zamora is to 
be given credit for having helped keep the tradition alive, his play is 
absolutely devoid of any dramatic ability, despite the praises of Moratin, 
Ticknor, and other critics. Where it is not a servile imitation of Tirso's 
play, the author has introduced a series of complicated episodes, and 
handles his plot so awkwardly that it is impossible at times to follow 
the course of events. In a word, it is tiresome reading. The very title 
will give an illustration of its prolixity : " No Hay Deuda que no se Pague, 
ni Plazo que no se Cumple, y Convidado de Piedra." ' This was pub- 
lished about 1700. In 1736, Goldoni, the great Italian dramatist, pub- 
lished his play, "Don Giovanni, o sia II Dissolute." This goes back to 
Tirso's conception of Don Juan, and was probably based upon an accu- 
rate translation of the " Burlador." It is not one of Goldoni's best works. 
It follows Tirso's plot closely except in the last act, where Don Juan is 
killed by lightning, the statue scenes being entirely eliminated. 

Although not so many versions of this popular legend were made dur- 
ing the eighteenth century as in the preceding, Don Juan's popularity 
was not diminished one whit. He was continually seen on the stage in 
all parts of Europe, and it was during this century that he was introduced 
into music. Although I have not investigated deeply into this develop- 
ment of the legend, there must be mentioned among the most important 
musical renderings of Don Juan, Gluck's ballet of 1760, and the great 
Mozart's "Don Giovanni" of 1787. Considered a very poor production 
at first, even Beethoven condemning it, "Don Giovanni" was judged 
later at its true worth, and is now universally recognized as one of 
Mozart's masterpieces, if not his finest work. Goethe once said that he 
was sorry no Mozart was living to do for his "Faust" what that great 
musician had done for Don Juan; and to quote from another master, 
Wagner said there was nothing in music more completely beautiful than 
every piece in Mozart's " Don Giovanni." The libretto was written by 
Da Ponte, an Italian, and was modelled after Goldoni's "Don Gio- 
vanni," except that the statue scenes were retained. The action easily 
lends itself to music, and in the hands of the master, Mozart, it far sur- 
passed any literary rendering the legend had received since Tirso's 
"Burlador." To my mind, it contributed much towards the elevation 

1 There is not a debt which remains unpaid, nor Day of Reckoning which does not 
come, and the Stone Guest. 
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of Don Juan, who had deteriorated from high-class literature to melo- 
drama and puppet-shows. 

IV. DON JUAN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Up to the nineteenth century, all renderings of the legend had fol- 
lowed Tirso's "Burlador," and in many cases no new situations had 
been introduced. But now Don Juan undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion : he becomes the creature of the author's fancy, and in some cases 
nothing but his name remains. Not only has his character been changed, 
but his environment is entirely new. What theme could appeal more to 
the Romanticist than that of Don Juan ? What character in literature 
could express more fully the wild passion and unrestraint of poets Eke 
Byron, Espronceda, and de Musset ? The authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the dramatic and poetic possibilities of Don Juan, and he 
became the subject of countless poems, plays, and novels. It would be 
impossible to enumerate and discuss the vast amount of Don Juan liter- 
ature written during the nineteenth century; but I shall try to present 
the most important works, and show the general development of the 
legend. 

Following closely upon the eighteenth century, the first author to 
revive the theme was the German romanticist, E. T. A. Hoffmann. As 
he listens to Mozart's opera, he gives a psychological analysis of its 
characters, weaving in fantastic, morbid elements. His characterization 
is very hazy, and in fact there is too much Hoffmann and too little Don 
Juan. His story first appeared in 181 2, and became very popular in 
Germany and France at a time when the author was greatly admired and 
imitated. His sketch popularized and to a great degree distorted the 
conception of Don Juan. 

The first great treatment of the legend in the nineteenth century was 
Byron's poem " Don Juan," — an epic poem, as Byron liked to call it. 
This work appeared in 1824. 1 To be sure, the name of the poem is " Don 
Juan," but in the hero we have an entirely new character. His birthplace 
is Seville, and he is a profligate ; but if it were not for his name, we should 
never recognize in him the Don Juan of legendary fame. The poem is in 
sixteen cantos, and ends rather abruptly. It is evidently a torso; and 
Byron probably intended to write twenty-four cantos, which would be 
following his plan of writing an epic. He himself said that he intended 
to have Don Juan guillotined in the French Revolution, a fact which 
substantiates the belief that the poem is unfinished. 

This new Don Juan is a young Spaniard of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, a youth of the Byronic type. In fact, Byron's Don 
Juan closely resembles himself, and he excuses his hero's immoral deeds 

1 The first canto was written in 1819 ; but the last was not published until shortly before 
Byron's death, in 1824. 
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in much the same way as he would his own coarse pranks. His Don Juan 
does not conquer women by promises of marriage and subterfuge, as in 
the case of Tirso's Don Juan, but by his handsome bearing, ready wit, 
and magnetic personality. He does not go out in search of new con- 
quests ; fate and his own personal charms draw his fair victims into his 
power. "More sinned against than sinning" is the opinion that Byron 
would like us to have of him. This poem has been called, and I think 
justly, an "Odyssey of Immorality." Furthermore, it is full of local 
anecdotes and satires dealing with the events and people of Byron's day, 
which often interrupt the thread of this " Odyssey," and make it very 
tiresome for the reader unacquainted with the contemporary history. 
For this very reason I do not think Byron's "Don Juan" will survive 
many generations. The chief value of the work lies in its flashes of 
beautiful lyric poetry, and its mordant and witty satire. But taken as a 
whole, though it is no doubt a masterpiece, I do not think it is of very 
great importance as a literary expression of the legend ; it belongs rather 
to English literature in general than to Don Juan literature in particular. 

In France during the first half of the nineteenth century Don Juan's 
popularity was immense. He was treated in some form by almost every 
French author. In spite of this fact, no masterpiece was produced, as in 
Spain and England. De Musset, the French Don Juan, in such poems 
as his "Nuitd'Octobre," "Rolla," "La Coupe et les Levres," gives us 
his own passionate outpouring in the Don Juan vein. In his play 
"Namouna" he gives a separate scene, entitled "Une Matinee de Don 
Juan." Gautier, in his "Comedie de la Mort," contributed another 
poem to this series. "L'Elixir de Longue Vie" is Balzac's contribution; 
and Flaubert also left a posthumous sketch of a novel, entitled "Une 
Nuit de Don Juan." 

The tendency toward change and novelty, manifested to so great an 
extent in the Romantic movement, is well exemplified in the Don Juan 
theme. Don Juan is given a new name, — Juan de Marana. Various 
critics have imagined that they have incontestably proved that this is the 
historical name of the famous libertine. But as far as I have been able to 
discover, a Juan de Marana, a profligate count, did live at Seville in the 
seventeenth century, but later than the publication of the "Burlador." 
In their desire to prove an historical basis for the legend, they have 
simply hit upon the name of a man who lived the life of a libertine in Don 
Juan's native city. Contrary to the old conception, this new Don Juan 
finally relents before his death. Thus for the first time we have a concep- 
tion of a repentant Don Juan ; and when the two characters Tenorio and 
Marana became confused later, the former was also made to repent. 
The French were the first to introduce this change, and the new name 
appears for the most part in their contributions to the theme. The 
Spaniards retained the old name Tenorio, but adopted the new elements 
introduced. 
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The first literary expressions in France of this new character — or 
rather, old character with a new name — was Merimee's " Ames du 
Purgatoire," which first appeared in 1834 in the "Revue des Deux 
Mondes." Me'rime'e's Don Juan is a saintly youth at home in Seville, but 
when sent to the University at Salamanca makes the acquaintance of a 
profligate student, Don Garcia, with whom he leads a wild and riotous 
life. Don Juan kills the father of his mistress, and the two companions 
are forced to flee. They enlist in the Spanish army at Flanders, where 
they continue their wild escapades. In the attempt to kill Don Juan, the 
son of the murdered man kills Don Garcia. Soon after, upon the death 
of his father, the hero is recalled to his estate, where he still continues 
his life of debauchery. In his blustering manner he gives a list of his 
victims, and boasts to his boon companions that no class of women is not 
represented, upon which one points out that a nun is lacking, whereupon 
Don Juan immediately sets about to supply this lack. The nun in ques- 
tion turns out to be Teresa, his old love, whose father he killed, and 
whose brother killed his friend Garcia. She still loves him, and tries to 
make him give up his wild life ; but he pays no attention to her entreaties. 
Just as he is about to abduct her, he is confronted by the shades of his 
parents and dead victims, " Les Ames du Purgatoire." This vision terri- 
fies him to such an extent that he renounces at once his criminal way of 
living and turns priest. A few months later he is forced into a duel, and 
slays the brother of Teresa, who had previously made an attempt on his 
life. He ends his days in a monastery, a devout and beloved minister of 
God. 

It is a very well told story, full of life and action, but lacks psychologi- 
cal analysis of character. We get a very dim perception of the true heart 
of the hero ; and there is nothing in him to hold our admiration, as in the 
case of the Spanish characterization. And again, it is impossible for us to 
conceive that an unscrupulous villain could become a pious priest in one 
day. I have given the plot in detail because its chief importance lies in 
the fact that it became a storehouse for future adaptations. 

In this new conception of the libertine we may detect two innovations 
which are not entirely original, and which may be found in Moliere's 
play. These are the brother who comes to avenge his sister's dishonor, 
and the conception of a spiritual woman who really loves Juan and tries 
to make him repent. "Juan de Marana" of Dumas pere is the most 
important French work which carries out this new characterization 
which is of any importance in the development of the theme. " Juan de 
Marana, ou la Chute d'un ange" is a play in five acts and nine tableaus, 
written in 1836. The plot is original; that is, a development of the new 
elements put into an entirely new setting. A faint glimpse of the " Bur- 
lador" still remains combined with a few suggestions from Moliere and 
Me'rime'e. Add to this some elements of the Faust legend, and we can 
form an idea of what Dumas' play is like. 
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Although the author has made his hero finally repent, in the manner of 
the exaggerated French school, he has added such atrocities to Don 
Juan's black character, in many cases unnecessary, that it seems all the 
more incongruous that a man of his type should so easily repent. As in 
Faust, the author has introduced spiritual beings, but they fall far short 
of the sublimity and majesty of Goethe's or Calderon's spiritual figures. 
The result is that the exaggerated crimes and situations, coupled with 
Dumas' lack of skill in handling his spiritual characters, have made the 
work somewhat melodramatic, like most of the French plays of the time. 

As I must compare Dumas' plot with that of Zorrilla, which follows, 
it will not be out of place here to give a brief outline of it. Dumas' Don 
Juan is a young profligate noble of Seville, a weak, vacillating character. 
In his conscience there is a continual conflict, symbolized by a good and 
bad angel, the latter almost always the stronger. Although several dis- 
honored young girls have killed themselves in despair, deceived by his 
promises of marriage, Don Juan leaves Seville gay and light-hearted in 
search of new victims. At a town near by he seduces the sweetheart of 
his brother Jos£, and the girl commits suicide rather than live in dis- 
grace. On the following day, at an appointed rendezvous, Don Juan is 
declared king of libertines, as his list of victims is the longest. But one 
of the company, Luis de Sandoval, refuses to yield the palm to Don Juan ; 
he challenges him to seduce his own betrothed, and to abduct a nun from 
a neighboring convent. Don Juan is successful in the first endeavor, and 
slays Sandoval, who, coming to his senses, had rushed to save his fiancee 
from the clutches of the godless villain. He also succeeds in abducting 
the nun, wheedling her with his diabolical fascinations. But she is a 
noble girl, and, resolving to save him from perdition, will not forsake him 
in spite of his attempts to abandon her. Then ensues a sharp conflict 
between his good and bad angels, but Don Juan still remains obdurate. 
Finally the shades of all his victims appear, and warn him in turn that 
they will be avenged. He is terrified by these apparitions, but is soothed 
by the nun Marthe, who succeeds in winning him over to the kingdom 
of heaven. In the hands of a writer like Shakespeare or Goethe, this 
play of Dumas would have been one of the masterpieces of the world's 
literature ; but as it is, it falls far short of being a great literary work. 

Until I had read Dumas' "Juan de Marana," I had given credit to 
Zorrilla for a great amount of originality in placing Don Juan in an en- 
tirely new environment. Blanco Garcia, in his "Literatura Espanola 
en el Siglo XIX," like many other Spanish critics, gives the impression 
that "Don Juan Tenorio" is Zorrilla's own conception of the legend; 
but, so far as I can see, Zorrilla's play is nothing but a combination of 
Tirso's " Burlador " and Dumas' " Juan de Marana." His plot is partly 
that of Tirso, and partly that of Dumas ; but his Don Juan is not the 
weak creature of Dumas — he is the bold, defiant libertine of Tirso. 
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Zorilla was a Spaniard, and knew how to characterize this purely Span- 
ish conception of Don Juan. I do not mean to imply that his play is a 
servile imitation, — he has woven together the elements of preceding 
plays in such a way as to make his work seem original, — but by the 
careful reader it may easily be seen that his situations have been bor- 
rowed. I wish to lay great stress upon this point, in refutation of the 
boast of Spanish critics, who are loud in their praises of Zorrilla's origi- 
nality, and make no mention whatever of his indebtedness to preceding 
authors. 

The play is in two parts, — four acts in the first, and three in the 
second. With true Spanish insight the author has retained, as I have 
said, Tirso's conception of Don Juan; but he has changed the time 
from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, during the reign of Carlos V. 
The opening scene is borrowed from Dumas, where Zorrilla describes 
a meeting of several profligates who have assembled to give an account 
of their conquests. Don Juan is declared winner, but as in Dumas' 
play, one man, Luis de Mejfa, refuses to acknowledge him his superior 
until he has seduced his sweetheart and abducted a nun. In this case 
the nun is Don Juan's own betrothed, Lie's, whose father, Don Gonzalo, 
has placed her in a convent to assure her safety against her unscrupu- 
lous suitor. He succeeds in both enterprises, but in the attempt kills 
both Mejia and Gonzalo; Lie's dies heartbroken. The second part is 
more original, though the idea of a repentant Don Juan is not entirely 
new. In Zorrilla's play we have the first suggestion of love in Don Juan. 
Heretofore he never had any feeling of love for women ; he simply looked 
upon them as a means of satisfying his passion. But here he really loves 
Ine"s, and weeps at the sight of her grave. In the same cemetery he finds 
the statue of Don Gonzalo, which he invites to supper, thus following 
the old legend. Gonzalo comes, and in turn asks Don Juan to come to 
his sepulchre on the following evening. The latter, as in Tirso's "Bur- 
lador," accepts. There Don Gonzalo announces that he has been sent 
to conduct him to Hell; but, just as he is about to do so, the shade of 
Lie's appears, and rescues him from eternal perdition. 

In the hands of Zorrilla, the play is more powerful than in the hands 
of Dumas. The religious note struck the Spanish fancy, and it has 
become one of the most popular plays of the nineteenth century in 
Spain. It is performed on all festival days, and has become endeared 
to the heart of every Spaniard. I do not think it has any great literary 
value ; but the very subject itself, and its undeniable lyrical beauty, have 
won it immense popularity. It is far more widely known in Spain than 
Tirso's "Burlador," which has suffered a great deal from neglect. 
Zorrilla, who is famous as a poet of folk-lore in Spain, has also written 
a long poem entitled "La Leyenda de Don Juan," which does not bear 
on the legend as we know it. It is an exquisite bit of lyric poetry, with 
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its delightful description of gay Seville of old. This same author has 
also written two minor poems based on the legend, — "El Desafio 
del Diablo" and "El Testigo de Bronce." 

Since Byron had written a poem on Don Juan, it was not at all un- 
natural that his admirer and follower, Espronceda, the great Spanish 
romanticist, should take up the same theme ; but let me say in Espron- 
ceda's defence that the two poems have absolutely nothing in common. 
They differ as widely as two poems possbily can, both in their concep- 
tion of Don Juan, and in style and setting. Chronologically, Espron- 
ceda's poem should have followed Dumas; but as I wanted to com- 
pare Dumas and Zorrilla, I discussed them in succession. Espronceda's 
"Estudiante de Salamanca" appeared for the first time in a collection 
of his poems published in 1840. Some critics have maintained that Es- 
pronceda's Don Juan is a portrait of himself, but I think that is going 
too far. Espronceda was not a saint ; but he was not as ruthless and 
fiendish as the hero of his poem, Felix de Montemar, " el segundo Juan 
Tenorio," whom he describes as follows : — 

Siempre el insulto en los ojos, 
En los labios la ironfa, 
Nada teme y todo ffa, 
De su espada y su valor. 1 

"El Estudiante de Salamanca" is a dramatic poem in which the 
author has made use of every form of poetry conceivable. The form 
in general is that of a lyric poem, but in several places dialogues are 
introduced, giving it the form of a drama. With his wonderful poetic 
genius, Espronceda skilfully changes his metre, and creates a profound 
impression on the reader's mind. It is one of Espronceda's masterpieces, 
and to my mind ranks second only to Tirso's "Burlador" in its power- 
ful portrayal of Don Juan. It is refreshing to meet again in this poem 
the Don Juan of old, the Don Juan of Tirso, the fearless and daring 
libertine. Although, as in Me'rime'e's novel, the hero is a student of 
Salamanca, and in the end relents, there is not the faintest suggestion 
of "Les Ames du Purgatoire" in Espronceda's poem. The setting is 
entirely original, and the plot has nothing in common with the old 
tradition, but the character of the original Don Juan is still retained. 
Although Don Felix persists in his iniquity to the very end, he is finally 
united in a spiritual marriage with Elvire, a maid who died through 
love of him. Strange to say, although it is closer to the original in its 
characterization of Don Juan than Byron's poem, Espronceda's "Es- 
tudiante " is not regarded primarily as an important part of the series 
of Don Juan literature, but as an example of beautiful lyric poetry. 

1 An insult ever in his glance, 
On his lips, irony; 
Nought he fears, and trusts all 
To his sword and valor. 
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The only other important literary renderings of the legend in Spanish 
are "El Nuevo Don Juan," by Lopez de Ayala, published in 1863, and 
a poem by Campoamor. Ayala's play has nothing to do with the old 
legend. It is simply a comedy of manners, in which a profligate youth 
of the Byronic type tries to dishonor the wife of an acquaintance. It 
has very little interest, and is by no means one of Ayala's best plays. 
Campoamor has written a charming little poem in two cantos. The first 
is entitled "Women on Earth;" and the second, "Women in Heaven." 
The first canto is supposed to be a continuation of Byron's "Don 
Juan," who now, in his old age, repents of his wickedness, and writes 
to each of his former sweethearts, begging forgiveness. The scene 
of the second canto is laid in Heaven, where Don Juan has to face the 
reproaches of his victims. Only one still trusts him : Julia, his Spanish 
love, who remained true to him on earth, in spite of his wickedness, 
now stands by him in Heaven. 

Besides these renderings, there are countless others in every modern 
language; but none of them has attained an important place in the 
literature of its respective country. As may be seen by my bibliography, 
Don Juan is still alive in literature. The Germans have contributed a 
great amount of Don Juan literature; but Faust and Don Juan have 
become so confused in the German mind, that I have not attempted to 
discuss the German development of the theme. This confusion is exem- 
plified by the very title of Grabbe's play, " Don Juan and Faust." The 
only other German productions of any great importance are Lenau's 
poem "Don Juan," and Heyse's play "Don Juans Ende." In Russian, 
Pushkin has contributed a play "Don Juan;" and in our own tongue 
Richard Mansfield has written a play entitled "Don Juan," a very 
mediocre piece of work, entirely lacking in originality and dramatic 
effect. In " Man and Superman" Bernard Shaw has offered a very witty 
burlesque, which might have been entitled "Don Juan Upside Down." 

Thus we have traced Don Juan from his first appearance in Seville 
in 1630 down to the present day. First introduced to us under that 
name by Tirso de Molina, he travelled all over Europe, until he became 
known in every country. Strange to say, the author who stamped the 
character of Don Juan has been comparatively ignored : Don Juan 
is known principally through Moliere, Mozart, Byron, and Zorrilla. 
First presented on the boards, later put into music, and finally a subject 
for Romantic poetry and fiction, Don Juan has become a familiar figure. 
Known to the more cultured by these means, he has become a favorite 
among the lower classes through puppet-shows. 

In a far different way, Don Juan, a purely Spanish creation, has be- 
come as world-famous as his compatriot, Don Quixote. The latter 
has given Cervantes a name, but who outside of students of Spanish 
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literature ever heard of Tirso de Molina ? Even the little fame he does 
possess has been begrudged him by the critics, who have tried to make 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon share the fame which belongs 
to him alone. I contend that Tirso's Don Juan is a character as master- 
fully drawn as Shakespeare's Hamlet or Goethe's Faust. To be sure, 
I should not place Tirso de Molina on as high a pedestal as Shakespeare ; 
but in this one case, in drawing the character of Don Juan, he certainly 
attained the level of the English dramatist. Let us hope that in the 
near future some recognized scholar will establish this fact, and bestow 
upon Tirso de Molina the fame so long withheld from him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DON JUAN LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 

Author. Title. Date. 

Cueva Infamador (play) 1581 

Tirso de Molina .... Burlador (play) 1630 

Gilberti Convitato di Pietra (trans, of Burl.) 1652 

Cicigogni Convitato di Pietra (trans, of Burl.) 1657 

Claramonte Tan Largo Me Lo Fiais (play) 1657 

Dorimond Festin de Pierre (play) . 1658 

De Villiers Fils Criminel (play) 1660 

Moliere Don Juan (play) 1667 

Thos. Corneille .... Don Juan (play) 1667 

Rosimond Nouveau Festin de P. (play) 1670 

Shadwell The Libertine (play) 1676 

Perucci Convitato di P. (play) 1678 

Purcell The Libertine (opera) 1690 

Velten Don Juan (trans. Moliere) 1690 

Tellier Festin de Pierre (opera) 1713 

Brunn Pravita Castigata (opera) 1734 

Goldoni Don Giovanni (play) 1736 

Zamora No Hay Deuda, etc. (play) 1744 

Gluck Don Juan (ballet) 1760 

Kurz-Bernardon .... Der Ruchlose Juan de Sole (play) 1770 

Knecht Don Juan (farce) 1772 

Rhigini Convitato di P. (opera) 1777 

Ozell Libertine (play, trans. Mol.) 1782 

Lorenzi Convitato di P. (play) 1783 

Albertini Convitato di P. (opera) 1784 

Gardi Nuovo Conv. di P. (play) 1787 

Mozart (Da Ponte) . . . Don Giovanni (opera) 1787 

Czaniga Conv. di P. (opera) 1787 

Fabrizi Don Giovanni Tenorio 1788 

Cimarosa Conv. di P. (opera buffe) 1790 

Haydn Don Juan (play) 1804 

Pocock Libertine (opera) 1817 

Castel-Blaze Don Juan (comic opera) 182 1 

Benzel-Steman .... Steinerne Gast (play) 181 1 

E. T. A. Hoffmann . . . Don Juan (short story) 1813 

Hauch Don Juan (play) 1814 

Carnicer Don Juan Tenorio (opera) 1818 

Byron Don Juan (poem) 1819-24 

Schaden Deutsche Don Juan (play) 1820 
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Moncrieff Don Juan in London (play) 1820 

Kahlert Donna Elvira (novel) 1829 

Balzac Elixir de Longue Vie (novel) 1830 

Me'rimee Ames du Purgatoire (novel) 1834 

Holtei Don Juan (play) 1834 

Dumas pere Don Juan de Marana (play) 1836 

Creizenwach Don Juan (play) 1837 

De Musset Several poems 18 — 

Gautier Comedie de la Mort (poem) 1838 

Espronceda Estudiante de Salamanca (poem) 1840 

Herberg Don Juan (play) 18 — 

Levasseur Don Juan Barbon (play) 18 — 

Viard Vieillesse de Don J. (play) 18 — 

Barriere Feu au Couvent (play) 18 — 

Weise Don Juan (play) 1840 

Lenau Don Juan (poem) 1842 

Pushkin Don Juan (play) 1842 

Trautmann Don J. in Weisbaden (play) 18 — 

Hahn Don Juan (play) 18 — 

Braunthal Don Juan (play) 1842 

Echeverria Angel Caido (poem) 1843 

Zorrilla Don Juan Tenorio (play) 1846 

Zorrilla . Testigo de Bronce (poem) 18 — 

Zorilla Desaffo del Diablo (poem) 18 — 

Grabbe Don Juan und Faust (play) 1846 

Hesekiel Faust und Don Juan (play) 1846 

Mallefille Memoires de Don Juan 1847 

Gano y Cueto .... Hombre de Piedra (poem) 18 — 

Luis Osorio ..... A Morte de Don Joao (poem) 18 — 

Caesareo Don Juan (poem) 18 — 

Panzacchi Accanto il Fuoco (poem) 18 — 

Hornigk Don Juan (play) 1850 

Precht Don Juan (poem) 1853 

Almquist Ramido Marinesco (play) 1854 

Hurte Don Juan (play) 1856 

Spiesser Don Juan (play) 1857 

Wiedmann Don Juan von Maranna (play) 1858 

Alvensleben Don Juans Liebe (novel) 1861 

A. K. Tolstoi Don Juan (novel) 1863 

Lopez de Ayala .... El Nuevo Don Juan (play) 1863 

Campoamor Don Juan (poem) 18 — 

Laverdant Don Juan Convert! (play) 1864 

Lacher-Masoch .... Don Juan (novel) 1864 

Saint Georges Amours de Don Juan (ballet) 1865 

M. Sand Les Dons Juans de Village (Vaudeville) . . . 1866 

Dargomyzski Kamenyl Gost (opera) 1872 

Molere Don Juan (play) 1875 

Guerro Junqueirro ... A Morte de Don Joao (poem) 1876 

A. Friedmann . . . . . Don Juans Letztes Abenteur (play) 1881 

Hart Don Juan Tenorio (poem) 1881 

Konigsmark Neuer Don Juan (play) 18 — 

Heyse Don Juans Ende (play) 1883 

Aicard Don Juan (poem) 1880 

Proeltz Don Juans Erlosung (poem) 1886 

Mansfield Don Juan (play) 1891 

Masson La Cave de Don Juan (poem) 189s 
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Flaubert Posthumous sketch of novel 1885 

Di Giorgi Fine di Don Giovanni (play) 1885 

Bernard Shaw Man and Superman (play) 1903 
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